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THE VALUE OF A MAN 
The Five-Thousand-Dollar Income Class 


In the June issue of the BULLETIN we presented the results of our 
computations of the economic value, at several ages of life, of a man 
earning, at the peak of his capacity, $2,500 per annum. At the age 
of eighteen, his value, estimated on the basis of the present worth of 
his net future earnings, was found to be $28,654. We now offer a 
similar computation for the man who, at his maximum, earns $5,000 
a year. His value, at age eighteen, similarly estimated, is found to be 
$34,321. 


A particular interest attaches to this income group. Men in this 
category do not represent exceptional cases, either as owners of large 
dividend-yielding capital, or as highly paid specialists in commercial 
or professional pursuits. They may be looked upon, essentially, as a 
group who have had better than average opportunities—either 
through inborn aptitude, or through schooling or equivalent advan- 
tages—to prepare themselves for efficient production. The results of 
an estimate applied to this fairly large class have so many social and 
economic implications that it has seemed desirable, at this time, to 
give a somewhat detailed description of the process by which the 
estimate was reached. 


In broad principle the method that has been followed in this case 
is the same as in the computation relating to the $2,500 income class. 
Some modification, however, was made necessary by the lack of ex- 
actly parallel data. This applies particularly to the figures adopted 
to represent the “cost of living” of the $5,000 man. The term cost of 
living is, inevitably, indefinite. If we interpret it as ‘“bare”’ cost of 
living it is difficult, if not impossible, to give a numerical estimate for 
this quantity. Moreover, even if he did not choose to do so volun- 
tarily, a man’s business and social relations compel him to make 
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certain expenditures which, though not physical or biological neces- 
sities, are none the less necessities—social necessities, as we might 
call them. It seems best, therefore, to construe the term cost of 
living as including such expenditures as these. 

There are not available itemized statistics of actual expenditures 
for families of the $5,000 class. Hence it becomes necessary to make 
an estimate of the cost of living on the most rational assumptions that 
suggest themselves. The method adopted was to make an estimate 
of the annual savings, and then to obtain a figure for the family 
expenditure by finding the excess of the income over the savings. At 
the same time an estimate of the size of the family (expressed in 
“adult units’), at every given age of the father was made. Dividing 
the total expenditure by the number of adult units in the family gives 
the expenditure per adult unit at the several ages of the bread winner 
(who himself, of course, represents one adult unit). The estimate of 
the savings was made as follows: From a comparative study of a 
number of well-conceived budgets relating to the $5,000 income 
group, it appears chat during the period of family-rearing the annual 
savings out of an income of $5,000 should be about $800. Later, 
when children have become self-supporting, a slightly larger amount 
may justly be allowed for savings. Starting from this basis, a 
schedule of savings was established to correspond to the gradually 
increasing salary of the man ultimately slated for $5,000 per annum 
at about age fifty, when the savings amount to about $800 per annum. 
In preparing this schedule the assumption was made that the man 
marries at age twenty-five, and that, at successive ages of the father, 
the family consists of the total number of adult units shown in column 
(6) of the accompanying Table 1. The annual savings were then so 
adjusted, having due regard to the size of the family, that there 
should be no unduly abrupt change in income when the breadwinner 
retires on account of age and becomes dependent for support upon 
the interest on his savings. Having thus obtained a rational set of 
figures for the annual savings at each age of life, the annual family 
expenditures are given by the excess of the income over the savings, 
as already pointed out. Dividing these expenditures by the number 
of adult units in the family, the cost of living per adult unit is obtained 
for each year of life (of the actual or potential father) above age 
eighteen. * 





*Allowance has been made, in computing the cost of living at ages 18 to 25, for the support 
obtained from parents, in the case of persons of these ages who are not in gainful employment, 
and who are therefore presumed to be at college or otherwise still dependent on their parents. As 
the result of this, the cost of living in Table I exceeds, at ages 18 to 20, the earnings. The balance 
is defrayed out of the parents’ income. The “savings” shown in column (7) are the savings of 
those “employed.” 
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Value of a Man: Basis, Annual Income $5,000. Computation Scheme 


Table I. 
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34,321 


From this point on the entries in column (8) no longer represent 


avet earnings (A -— Bb), present worth at age 15./.......... 
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T$2,978 is an average income for all the men retired at the several a 


Wy — 8x, but simply the income from savings. 





This description applies up to age 60. Beyond this point a certain 
allowance was made for persons ‘‘retired,’’ whose reduced income 
imposes upon them a certain restriction in expenditures. As the 
correction thus applied affects the final result only by a few hundred 
dollars in a total of several tens of thousands, it was deemed unneces- 
sary here to give a detailed description of this part of the computation. 


For the rest, the computation, once the ‘‘cost of living’’ has been 
determined as described above, follows precisely the same lines as in 
the case of the $2,500 man. By the aid of suitable tables, such as 
Glover’s Tables of Applied Mathematics, it is easy to ascertain for 
each age, the present worth of the net future earnings, that is, 
earnings minus cost of living. The chief difference, in the case of the 
$5,000 man, in this part of the computation, is the general character 
of the schedule of earnings at the several ages of life. In the early 
years, eighteen to twenty-five, there is not much difference between 
the two schedules; the $5,000 man may even, during this period, fall 
for a time below the $2,500 man. But his curve of earnings, instead 
of flattening out and touching maximum at age 43, as in the case of 
the $2,500 man, continues to rise steadily until he reaches about age 
50, and then the curve maintains a nearly constant level so long as he 
remains in employ. In the appended Table I, a moderate decline in 
earnings, from about $5,000 at age 50, to about $4,000 at age 75, is 
shown. This perhaps calls for some comment. This fall is not to be 
interpreted as signifying a cut in salary of the elderly man who is 
employed in a modern establishment of good standing. In such 
firms the services of a man of long experience can always be used to 
mutual advantage as long as he retains approximately normal health 
and vigor. The decline is rather to be regarded as representing the 
effect upon the general average, produced by persons who, for one 
reason or another, drop out of employment temporarily at advanced 
age, and then find it difficult to establish equally favorable connec- 
tions elsewhere. 


The method of computing the series of values of a man is best 
explained by the aid of the accompanying Table I. The first column 
is simply the series of successive ages of life, beginning with 18. The 
second column is a life table based on the mortality returns for 1924 
in the United States Registration States.* The radix of this table is 
made 100,000 at age 18. The third column shows the ‘expectation 
of life’’ or “‘mean after-lifetime” at each age. This figure does not 
actually enter into the computation, but is here shown on account of 

*As of 1920. 











its natural interest in connection with our problem. The fourth column 
shows the wages or salary, in dollars per annum, according to conditions 
actually prevailing among “‘salaried’’ employees of a large and repre- 
sentative American industrial establishment. The fifth column gives 
an estimate of the proportion ‘‘employed”’ at each age of life. The 
figures set forth in this column represent a slight modification of 
those obtained from the United States Census Bureau for the general 
population of wage-earners: in the $5,000 income class there will be 
a tendency in the earlier ages (18-25) for the proportion employed to 
fall somewhat below the general average, on account of the delay in 
getting into gainful employ occasioned by the more prolonged school- 
ing of many of those belonging in this category. On the other hand, 
a slightly better condition of employment will tend to prevail through- 
out mature life. These differences, presumably, will not be very 
marked, and the small arbitrary allowance made for them can hardly 
err very greatly in the final result. The sixth column shows the 
number of adult units of total expenditure assumed to represent the 
family at the several ages of the father. The seventh column shows 
the savings out of the earnings shown in column four. Columns six 
and seven are the result of an estimate of a ‘“‘reasonable’’ sequence of 
figures. The savings have been so adjusted that the wage earner, 
upon retiring at any age above seventy-five, will have an income only 
a little below the amount of his salary. On inspection, the annual 
savings column will, we think, be found to give, indeed, a reasonable 


sequence of figures.* The total savings, compounded at four and. 


one-half per cent. per annum, amount, at age 65, to $61,175 and at 
age 75 to $100,193. Only a part of this, however, is interest-yielding 
capital. For we may expect that the savings set apart from age 18 to 
25, say, will be invested in the furnishings of the home. ‘These 
savings, at the time, amount, according to our schedule, to $1,328 and, 
compounded at four and one-half per cent., this would have given 
$8,813 at age 65, or $13,686 at age 75. Accordingly, the actual 
interest-yielding capital of savings is $52,362 at age 65, or $86,507 at 
age 75. Thus upon retiring at age 65, with four and one-half per 
cent. interest on his savings, the wage earner would receive $2,356 per 
annum, as against his salary at that time of $4,405. Or, upon retiring 
at age 75, he would exchange a salary of $4,270 for a personal income 





*Owing to the radical changes that have taken place in the purchasing power of the dollar 
within the last twenty years, the scale of savings here adopted for the $5,000 man cannot be re- 
garded as typical for a present earner of this amount, now past middle life. For, his savings 
twenty years ago had to be set aside out of a smaller salary than now corresponds to his class of 
employment. The scale of savings given here corresponds to present, and presumably future 
conditions, for some time to come, but does not correspond to pre-war savings for the man now 
in the $5,000 class. 
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of $3,893 from his savings. In computing interest on savings it has 
been thought best to adopt a rate of four and one-half per cent. per 
annum, since, under present conditions, persons in the class here 
described may be expected to have sufficient judgment to secure this 
fair, but still conservative, return on their capital. Discount has 
here, as on previous occasions, been figured at the rate of three and one- 
half per cent., which is customary for valuation in insurance practice. 

Column 8 gives the family expenditure at each age of life of the 
father, that is, earnings minus savings. Column 9 gives the net 
expenditure per adult unit, or ‘‘cost of living’”’ per adult unit, the 
figures in column 9 being obtained by dividing those in column 8 by 
the corresponding figure in column 6. Since the father represents one 
adult unit, the figure in column 9 is the cost of living of a typical male 
person of the age shown in column 1. 

Column 10 gives the annual earnings of the survivors, at age each, 
of the 100,000 persons starting out together at age 18; and similarly 
column 11 gives the total annual cost of living at each age for the 
survivors of the 100,000 persons starting out at age 18. Column 12 
gives the present worth, at age 18, of the earnings shown in column 10; 
and column 13 shows the present worth, at age 18, of the costs shown 
in column 11. 

The summation of column 13, subtracted from the summation of 
column 12, gives the present worth, at age 18, of the net future 
earnings, that is to say, future earnings minus future cost of living, 
each discounted at a compound interest rate of three and one-half 
per cent. 

This final result, the excess of the total of column 12 over that of 
column 13, which will be found at the bottom of column 13 in Table I, 
may be read either as hundreds of thousands of dollars, in which case 
it relates to 100,000 persons (males) starting out in life together; or it 
may be read directly as dollars, in which case it relates to one unit out 
of the 100,000 persons, and thus represents the final object of our 
inquiry, namely, the value of the average man, at age 18, in the 
$5,000 annual income class. 

In analogous manner the value of a man at any other age, aside 
from 18, can be figured. The results of computations for ages 18, 21, 
30, 40, 50, 60, 70 are shown in Table II on page 8. 

From this it will be seen that at age 18 the value of the $5,000 man 
is $34,321; at age 30 it is $48,562, and at age 40 it is $45,670. The 
actual maximum value occurs at age 32, namely, $49,100. By way 
of comparison it is interesting to note that the $2,500 man reaches his 
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Table II. Value of a Man: Basis, Annual Income $5,000 

















PRESENT WORTH AT 
) (2) (3) (4) (S) STATED AGE 
Earnings (6) (7) (8) 
Survivors Raperte- PR Per Cent. | of Gross of of Net 
Age 1 Life, o w Employed Future Future Future 
x oe x Earnings Costs Earnings 
* | Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars 
18 100,000 46.59 910 12 57,280 22,959 34,321 


21 98,749 44.16 1,352 72 62,004 | 22,828 | 39,176 
30 94,658 36.87 2,548 98 69,542 | 20,980 | 48,562 
40 89,107 28.84 3,640 99 67,531 21,861 | 45,670 
50 80,751 21.28 4,940 97 52,551 | 22,197 | 30,354 
60 67,055 14.53 4,530 91 28,120 | 17,864 | 10,256 
70 44,768 9.04 4,330 50 5,708 | 11,696 5,988 


























maximum value seven years earlier, at the age of 25 years, with a 
value of $31,900. Beyond age 70, in the $5,000 class, the positive 
contributions by the way of earnings are more than swallowed up by 
the expenditures; the individual is still independent—though no 
longer a producer—if he has put aside savings according to the 
schedule here given. 

Combining the material of the present and our preceding articles 
on the value of a man, we obtain now a glimpse of the great assets 
which the human capital of our population represents. The average 
income, per gainfully employed person, in the United States is under 
$2,000. Our computation for the value of a man earning $2,500 a 
year is therefore representative of those somewhat above the average. 
If, for purposes of a rough estimate, we for a moment disregard this, 
and ascribe to each of the male inhabitants of our country the value 
belonging to him, according to his age, in our computed schedule of 
values of a man at each age of life ($2,500 basis) we find for the male 
population of the United States, an aggregate value of 1,144 billion 
dollars. Unfortunately, we have no means of obtaining even a rough 
estimate of the economic value of the female population, since the 
housewife’s contribution to the conduct of human affairs cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. But even if we estimate the value of 
women as economic producers at only one half that of men, this 
makes the total value of our Vital Assets more than 1,500 billion 
dollars. Our national wealth in ordinary material assets, in 1922, 
was 321 billion dollars. The vital assets thus exceed our ordinary 
material wealth about five-fold. These figures indicate how necessary 
it is to give due recognition to these enormous assets in our efforts 
to conserve life and health. 
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HEALTH RECORD FOR JULY, 1926 


The health situation in the industrial populations of the United 
States and Canada showed, in July, the usual seasonal improvement. 
The death rate (8.2 per 1,000) marked a decided drop from the June 
figure (9.5) and was also slightly lower than for July of last year. 
Every cause of death listed in the table on page 11, with the exception 
of typhoid fever, diarrheal diseases, and accidents, showed a reduc- 
tion as compared with June, and even these three registered lower 
rates than in July of last year. 

The most decided declines marking the advent of the midsummer 
season were those for influenza, pneumonia and measles, but appre- 
ciable drops were also recorded in the mortality from tuberculosis and 
the “‘degenerative diseases.” With the 1926 measles and influenza 
outbreaks rapidly subsiding, the whooping cough situation improving 
slightly, and with a few other important causes of death making a 
better showing than for the corresponding period of last year, it is 
evident that the health situation in the American and Canadian 
industrial populations is now showing decided improvement. This 
improvement, nevertheless, will have to be even more pronounced if 
we are to overcome in the final half of 1926 the relatively high mor- 
tality of the first half of the year. It is still possible, but not very 
probable, that when the record for the year is complete an improve- 
ment over 1925 will be shown. 

The general death rate for the large cities of the United States in 
July was 10.5 per 1,000. This was lower than for the previous month 
(12.0) but higher than for July, 1925. Comparison with June shows 
less sickness from diphtheria, influenza, measles, scarlet fever, small- 
pox, and whooping cough, with increased prevalence of malaria, 
poliomyelitis, and typhoid fever. As compared with July, 1925, there 
were more cases reported from all of the above conditions with the 
exception of malaria and poliomyelitis. 

Influenza cases were much less numerous in July. Illinois was an 
exception, case reports increasing in that State from 175 for the first 
three weeks of June, to 251 for the corresponding weeks of July. 

The decline in reported cases of measles was pronounced, par- 
ticularly in Alabama and Connecticut. Scarlet fever cases also fell 
off appreciably, notably in Florida, where only six cases were reported 
during the first three weeks of July, as compared with 153 during the 
same weeks in June. In Missouri, case reports numbered 85 during 
the three June weeks, as compared with 279 for the same weeks in 
July. Diphtheria showed the greatest decline in Missouri, with only 
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61 case reports for the first three weeks of July against 192 for the 
same weeks of June. 

Although there were fewer cases of smallpox throughout the 
country in July than in June, several outbreaks were reported. In 
Tonawanda, N. Y., three cases occurred and in Lockport, six. 

The coming of the season of the year when typhoid fever invariably 
becomes more prevalent has been marked by increases in several 
states, notably in North Carolina and Oklahoma. 

Among recent important public health activities are the following: 
A test of the completeness of birth registration in Alabama showed 
marked improvement, but the required 90 per cent. of registration 
required by the Census Bureau for admission to the Birth Registra- 
tion Area was not quite reached. Another test is planned later in the 
year. The Census Bureau is also conducting a check of the registra- 
tion of births and deaths in Oklahoma to determine whether that 
State is qualified for admission to the Registration Area. A com- 
munity health conference was held at Alamosa, Colo., under the 
auspices of the University of Colorado Extension Division, the 
State Board of Health, the State Tuberculosis Association, the State 
Dental Association and other organizations. The treatment of 
paresis and tabes by inoculation with malarial organisms has been 
tried and applied in numerous institutions treating those who are 
paretic or tabetic, and is now, with the approval of the Commissioner 
of Health, to be tried out in the Brooklyn State Hospital in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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The following table shows the mortality among Industrial 
policyholders for July, 1926; June, 1926; July, 1925, and for the 


year 1925. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Deathrates* per 100,000 for Principal Causes, Premium-paying 
Business in Industrial Department 
(Annual Basis) 


MONTHS OF JUNE, 1926; JuLy, 1926, AND OF 


Jury, 1925 








Causgs or DgatH 


RATE PER 100,000 Lives Exposgp* 











July, 1926 | June, 1926 | July, 1925 | Year 1925f 

ToTaL—ALL CAUSES.............. 823.1 950.5 828.1 906.9 
(err 3.1 3.0 ae 4.6 
| Een Perera. 6.6 15.0 3.9 3.3 
IS on. 5.615. 0 b0 0. 6.01:404 5.0008 ; 2.6 4.8 2:3 3.5 
WORE CONSE. ...6 occ ccccccsecs 8.7 10.3 8.2 7.7 
EE. dice aba cdabecereneaie 5.8 8.9 6.7 10.6 
ec asap aes ance cake 9.3 21.1 6.9 21.9 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............ 98.1 110.4 97.6 98.0 

Tuberculosis of resp’y system..... 84.5 97.7 85.8 85.8 
I AAS bes. va tod os4se 69.1 74.1 69.6 70.5 
rr 13.1 15.5 13.0 15.2 
Cerebral hemorrhage.............. 48.2 54.1 47.7 $3.5 
Organic diseases of heart........... 117.2 135.8 110.3 126.6 
Pneumonia (all forms)............. 48.0 83.5 41.2 86.5 
Other respiratory diseases.......... 10.6 13.1 8.7 13.3 
Diarrhea and enteritis............. 31.2 23.6 41.5 36.6 
Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis)... 61.2 73.9 60.8 69.8 
Ps 6 0.6.0 50 scnssee cons 14.5 16.3 15.0 16.5 
ei is ok bk Es ne hee a S008 a 6.8 7.8 1.2 6.9 
No sein ks ck tn bee detec 7.9 7.6 6.7 ae 
Other external causes (excluding 

suicides and homicides).......... 71.0 65.7 75.1 64.2 

Traumatism by automobiles...... 47.3 18.8 18.3 16.5 
All CE IDS 5 o5 sca ceeccseaes 190.6 205.8 200.3 190.5 

















*All figures include infants insured under one year of age. 
tBased on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1925. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS 
may be addressed to: The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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DEATHRATE PER 1000 


IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 
1924, 1925, 1926 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


(ANNUAL BASIS ) 
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JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
JAN. 10.0 9.7 9.8 JULY 8.6 8.3 8.2 
FEB. 10.2 10.3 9.8 AUG. 7.5 7.6 
MAR. 10.4 10.5 12.1 SEPT. 8.5 8.6 
APR. 10.7 10.3 12.0 OcT. 8.5 8.1 
MAY 9.5 9.0 9.1 NOV. 7.9 6.2 
JUNE 9.3 9.6 9.5 DEC. 9.5 8.9 


NOTE: Figures include mortality of infants under one yeer of age. 
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